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has not abilities enough to get through his business, and that there is equal danger in holding and abandoning his post. This is very true. The Ministry and Assembly are on the eve of a squabble, whose object will be to determine which of them is to blame for the miserable situation to which France is reduced. There is to-night at Madame de Chastellux's the usual society. The Duchess tells me I must come and dine with her. I tell her I am always at her orders for any day she pleases. She tells me to come when I please. I promise. After the rest-of the company is gone, the Chevalier de Foissy and I stay with Madame de Chastellux and chat a little. She says she will make her don fatriotique by presenting me to the King for one of his ministers. I laugh at the jest, and the more so as it accords with an observation made by Cantaleu to the same effect, which I considered as bordering on persiflage at least, and answered accordingly."
Mr. Morris mentions on Sunday, the 25th, spending the evening in Madame Necker's salon. " M. Necker," he says, " is much occupied, and I cannot speak to him. See for the first time since I arrived in Europe Count Fersen, whose merit consists in being the Queen's lover, He has the air of a man exhausted."
On Tuesday, October 27th, an invitation came to dine with Necker, and converse about the French debt. " I go thither," Morris says. "M. de Stael is very polite and attentive. After dinner we retire to the, minister's cabinet. Cantaleu and I open the conversation. Tell M. Necker that the terms he seems attached to differ so materially from what I had thought of, that no definitive bargain can be made, and therefore, after fixing the terras, I must have time to consult persons in London and Amsterdam ; that he is the best judge as to the sum below which he cannot go ; that I will not attempt to bring him lowerding about their public affairs. He says Neckerduct which the Princess ought to pursue, and as she is in theur own astonishment 6. The retreat of the Duke of Orleans is attributed to you, and if you go into the Council immediately after what is called by some his flight, and by others his banishment, the two events will be coupled in a manner particularly disadvantageous and disagreeable. 7. If you go into the ministry with Mirabeau, or about the same time, every honest Frenchman will ask himself the cause of what he will call a very strange coalition. There are in the world men who are to be employed, not trusted. Virtue must ever be sullied by an alliance with vice, and liberty will blush at her introduction if led by a hand polluted. Lastly, I am earnestly, most earnestly, requested by those who love you well to add one caution as to your friends: Trust those who had that honor before the I2th of July. New friends are zealous, they are ardent, they are attentive, but they are seldom true.
